YOUTH   IN   OBSCURITY

form. An Erasmus, however, who was a seeker, a
collector, a commentator, and a compromiser, could not
find his material within himself but had to pick it up in
the exterior world. His genius was not intensive but
extensive. He was a man of acquirements, a e'know-
ledgeable man," rather than an artist in the pure sense
of the term. His ready intelligence made what he wrote
seem to be a conversation, easy, expressive, pungent; and
he, himself, once declared that the composing of an
entire book cost him less effort than correcting one
signature of proof. No need for stimulation where he
was concerned; his mind worked swiftly and accurately
without needing the goad; words came more speedily
than his pen could set them down. Zwingli wrote to him:
"As I read, it seemed to me that I could hear you speak-
ing, and could see your small and dapper figure moving
about before me in the pleasantest manner." The
lighter his vein, the more convincing did he become; and
the more he wrote, the greater was his influence.

The first of his books to bring him fame was Adagio,,
and it was by chance that this collection of adages was
brought together. It coincided with the taste of the
learned world of the epoch, and was full of apt and
recondite sayings, enlivened at times with telling com-
ment and bracing anecdote. He had been jotting down
these maxims for many years and had used them for his
pupils' benefit. The work had been published in Paris
in 1500, and very soon obtained a wide circulation. It
suited a peculiar form of intellectual snobbery which
flourished at that time, for Latin was in its hey-day and
ever)- man of literary pretensions believed it necessary, in
order to prove the excellence of his education, to pepper
his letters or his lectures or his speech with Latin quota-
tions. Erasmus's clever selection spared all and sundry
the trouble of going to the original sources. No longer
need the classics be read and ponderous tomes consulted.
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